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ABSTRACT 



The 13-year study reported in this monograph 
attempted to accumulate a mass of longitudinal data on every aspect 
of linguistic behavior in 211 students representing a cross-section 
of American urban children. Presented as the major objectives of the 
study, which followed the subjects from kindergarten through grade 
12, are 11 hypotheses to be tested dealing with whether the growth in 
children's language follows a predictable sequence, whether definite 
stages of language development can be identified, and whether the 
velocity and relative growth in language ability can be ascertained 
and precisely predicted. Also reported are the results of research to 
develop fundamental methods of analysis to aid the scientific study 
of children's language. The data presented in extensive tables and 
charts were obtained from annual oral interviews and their 
transcripts, written compositions, reading tests, I.,Q. tests, 
listening tests, tests in the use of subordinating connectives, 
teachers' ratings, lists of books read, and miscellaneous other 
sources. Results are reported on the investigations into basic 
linguistic measures (e.g., average number of words per "communication 
unit" and "maze") 
analysis, verbs. 



, weighted indexes of elaboration, transformational 
and dependent clauses. (LH) 
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PART I. INTRODUCTION 



Background of the Longitudinal Study 

The research reported in this monograph is concerned specifically 
with the stages , velocity, and relative growth of children's language . 
The study, based on previous research conducted by the investigator, 
makes use of large quantities of untapped data obtained during an in- 
tensive, thirteen-year longitudinal study of children's language 

The longitudinal study began in 1953, using eleven kindergarten 
classes carefully selected as a representative cross-section of chil- 
dren then entering the public school system of Oakland, California. In 
the ensuing years, each of the initial 338 subjects remaining within 
the geographic limits of the project was studied on an annual basis 
During the last part of each school year (February through May), every 
subject was recorded on tape or audograph, and in addition to these 
standard oral interviews, a wide range of data was gathered on other 
facets of his linguistic behavior. Ihis phase of the research— the ac~ 
cumulation of data and the publication of initial findings— continued 
until 1965-66 by which time all subjects remaining in the study (N « 
211 at grade twelve) had either graduated from high school or were no 
longer receiving academic instruction. 

Purpose of the Investigation 

From the outset, the basic purpose of the research has been to 
accumulate a mass of longitudinal data on every aspect of linguistic 
behavior, gathering the information in situations identical for each 
subject and using a cross-section of children from a typical American 
city so that the findings could be generalized to any large urban pop- 
ulation in twentieth -century America. The major questions forming the 
purposes and dimensions of the current three-year investigation were 
the following: 



See Walter Loban, The Language of Elementary School Children 
(Champaign, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 1963), 

Problems in Oral English (Champaign, Illinois: National Council of 

Teachers of English^ 1966 ) , Language Ability : Grades Seven , Eight . 

and Nine (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966), 

and Language Ability : Grades Ten , Eleven , and Twelve (final report 

to the Office of Education, 1967 ). 

p 

For practical purposes the geographic limits were taken to be a 
distance of approximately 100 miles from the investigator's research 
headquarters at the University of California in Berkeley. Within this 
radius, a subject was considered to be still available for continued 
study. 
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. . . Does the growth in children* s language follow a predictable 
sequence? 

. . . Can definite stages of language development be identified? 

. . . Can the velocity and relative growth in language ability be 
ascertained and predicted precisely? 

In addition, the present phase of the investigation was also concerned 
with developing fundamental methods of analysis to aid the scientific 
study of children* s language and to locate significant language features 
worthy of further study. . 

Design of the Research , A Brief Overview 




One crucial aspect of any research . " to ensure that the sample 
used in the study is a true cross-section of the larger population. 

Care was taken to select a proportional representation of the socio- 
economic backgrounds typical of the city of Oakland. The range of 
family status moved from those ir definitely poor economic circumstances 
in the industrial areas by the Bay, through the middle-class areas of the 
city, to those who lived in the more favored socio-economic circumstances 
of the hill-top districts. It should be noted, however, that stratifica- 
tion was not tied to a single variable. Precautions were taken to avoid 
any unique or unusual factors of selection, and a stringent effort was 
made to ensure representativeness on the bases of sex, ethnic background, 
and spread of intellectual ability. 1 The four characteristics decided 
upon— sex, ethnic background, socio-economic status, and spread of intel- 
lectual ability— were chosen as the bases of selection inasmuch as previous 
studies of children *s language identified one or more of these four vari- 
ables as having a primary influence on language proficiency. 

A second crucial aspect— one of particular importance in a longi- 
tudinal study— is the necessity of keeping the attrition rate within 
reasonable bounds. At the outset it was hoped that a sample size of 338 
would enable the investigator to retain approximately 50 subjects on whom 
there would be complete data from kindergarten through grade twelve. How- 
ever, a combination of persistence and good fortune made it possible to 
retain a total of 211 subjects throughout the entire thirteen-year period 
of the study. 

In respect to the overall design of the research, one aspect 
necessitating particular attention is the use of special subgroups 



± The initial method of determining spread of intellectual ability 
was a Kindergarten Vocabulary Test of 100 items. In grade two the 
first standard intelligence testing was carried out by the Oakland 
Public Schools. The spread of intellectual ability has been dis- 
cussed in detail in previous monographs by the investigator. 
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I selected from the total sample. These consist of a group high in 

[ language ability, a group low in language ability, and a Random group 

of subjects used in place of the total group. The use of the Random 
group in lieu of the total group results from the prohibitive ex- 
penditure of time and money that would have been required if particular 
complex types of analysis had been carried out for all 211 subjects on 
whom comprehensive data have been obtained. Thus, for the purpose of 
this monograph , the statistical data will be limited to the High and 
; Low groups (each with an N of 35) > selected on the basis of a thirteen- 

year cumulative average of teachers' ratings, 1 and the Random group 
(N = 35)5 selected by a table of random numbers. 

Lastly, the reader should note one of the fundamental objectives 
I of this research: to develop new methods of analysis making it pos- 

\ sible to study the use of language in both its semantic and structural 

aspects. As the findings of the investigation are sifted and subjected 
I to further forms of analysis, older methods may be refined or improved 

upon, or in an extreme case a completely new method of analysis may 
seem more appropriate to a given set of linguistic data. Thus, as in 
| any study intended to chart new ground over an extended period of time, 

the research is based on a developmental design with hypotheses and 
j methods subject to modification during the course of the research. 

Data Collected During the Longitudinal Study 

Throughout the longitudinal study an effort was made to obtain 
’ as comprehensive a record as possible for each subject, not only on 

l his linguistic growth and behavior but also on other variables which 

might have influenced how he learned to speak, read, write, and listen 
[ to the English language. Thus, the present research draws on the fol- 

lowing sources of data: 

Annual Oral Interviews 

In the spring of each year, every subject was interviewed in- 
dividually with his responses recorded on either a tape recorder or a 
similar recording device (an audograph). In any given year the inter- 
views were identical for all subjects although it should be noted that 
\ during the course of the research the format of the interviews was 

; altered periodically to take into account the advancing age of the sub- 

jects. Typical of the early years were questions about games, play- 
mates, and television; in later years the emphasis shifted to such 
items as parties attended, plans for the future, and the magazines, 
comic books, or books read during that year. 




Annual ratings (obtained on each subject) in which the teacher 
has rated the subject's ability in language in accordance with a care- 
fully designed scale. See page 5 for a description of this scale. 
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In addition to the types of questions cited above, a series of 
pictures was used to elicit response. Again, the same series of pic- 
tures was shown to every subject in any given year although these, too, 
were altered periodically to take into account the growing maturity of 
the subjects. 

Typed Transcripts of the Oral Interviews 

During the overall longitudinal study, the most expensive and 
time-consuming procedure was the typing and analysis of the subjects' 
oral interviews. There was an obvious need for precision since these 
typed transcripts undoubtedly constitute the most valuable source of 
data collected during the thirteen-year period, and as a result many 
thousands of hours were devoted to this phase of the study by a group 
of highly trained typists who worked to transcribe the interviews 
accurately according to a detailed set of instructions. Thus, the 
present research draws upon approximately 3250 typed transcripts con- 
taining roughly 3,800,000 words of spoken language. 

Written Compositions 



Beginning in grade three, samples of the subjects' written lan- 
guage were secured on an annual basis (one composition per year). Rie 
exception was in grades ten, eleven, and twelve when it was possible 
to secure two or more compositions per year for each subject. There- 
fore, in addition to the data on oral language, the present research 
draws on a longitudinal record of writing ability from grade three 
through grade twelve. 

Reading Tests 

The data on reading ability consists of test scores on either the 
Stanford or California test of reading achievement— generally with two 
or more scores for each subject. A reading test was not administered 
to every subject in every year. However, the accumulation of data is 
clearly sufficient for a definitive statement about the subjects' read- 
ing ability. 

I. ft. Tests 



In grade two of the Oakland primary schools, the Kuhlman-Anderson 
Intelligence Test is administered to all pupils. In addition, the 
majority of students are tested again in grades four, five, or six using 
this same form of the Kuhlman-Anderson Test.^ In cases where a discrep- 
ancy appears between a pupil's score and the teacher's observations of 
the pupil's intellectual performance in class, further testing is car- 
ried out either with another form of the same test or with the individual 
Stanford -Binet Scale. As part of the data-gathering process, all l.ft. 
scores were obtained for every subject in the study. 



A relatively small percentage of students are tested still further 
in grades seven or eight. 
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